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Straight Plays 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.30. Sat. & Sun. 6.0 & 8.40. 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
Anthony Quayle, Mary Ure, Michael Gwynn 





HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
Perlita Neilson 


+tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
Commencing Sth February 
THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING 
Geraldine McEwan, Bertice Reading 





Comedies 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members only 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. M.), Sat., Sun. 5.0 and 8.0 
NO LAUGHING MATTER 
Brenda Bruce, Paul Daneman, Faith Bre >k 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Jack Hulbert 
Closing 9th March 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 

THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 
DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 

Ev. 7.30. Wed. 7.45, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 

THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
John Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


HER MAJSESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


+LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN 
LIGHT FALLING 
Commenrcin? 20th February 
THE MASTER OF SANTIAGO 
Donald Wolfit, Rosalind Iden, Austin Trevor 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0. Tues. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
UNDER MILK WOOD 
Donald Houston, William Squire, Marion Grimaldi 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during February. 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
Hugh Williams, Andrée Melly 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.45. Thurs, 2.45. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MRS. GIBBONS’ BOYS 
Avis Landone, Mary Kerridge, George Margo 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
DRY iT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45. Wed. 2.45. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

THE TOUCH OF FEAR 
Hannen, Bryan Forbes, Jill 








Nicholas Bennett 
AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
atric Doonan 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, Alan 
MacNaughtan 


+SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
DOUBLE IMAGE 
Richard Attenborough, Sheila Sim, Raymond Huntley 
Transferring to St. James’s 2nd March 
Opening 27th February 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 
Margaret Lockwood, Zachary Scott 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
TOWARDS ZERO 
George Baker, Gwen Cherrell, Cyril Raymond 





Musicals 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
FANNY 


Robert Morley, Janet Pavek, Kevin Scott, Ian Wallace 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley, Jane Wenham 


+SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Commencing 19th February 
THE CRYSTAL HEART 
Gladys Cooper 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes 











Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THE DAVE KING SHOW 
Dave King and Shani Wallis 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
SEASON OF VARIETY 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Opera evs. 7.0. Ballet evs. 7.30 
OPERA AND BALLET 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30. Weds. and Sat. 2.30 
D’OYLY CARTE COMPANY 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30. Mat. Sat. 2.30 
POLISH STATE DANCE COMPANY 
Limited Season 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
2.30 Twice Daily 7.0 


NORMAN WISDOM 
as Aladdin in 
“THE WONDERFUL LAMP ” 
SONNIE HALE VALENTINE DYALL 


HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
DAVE KING 


in 
“THE DAVE KING SHOW” 
with SHANI WALLIS 
and great supporting cast 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
SEASON OF VARIETY 








this number 
and say... 


‘I want seats for the 

and leave the rest to Keith Prowse. 
People have been doing just that 

for the past 177 years. Theatres, 
sporting events, restaurants, even 
your hired car, flowers and chocolates 
will arrive at just the right moment, 
if you ‘leave it to Keith Prowse’. 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 
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And if you want records we have 
a stock of 100,000 ‘pop’, jazz 


and classical. 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 











For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 
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Fly to the 
INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 


by 
AIR FRANCE 


VISCOUNT 


Up to 10 flights daily 
from London 


Tourist return fares 
from £10.10.0 


Superb comfort and cuisine 


All details and fares 
may be had from 


your usual travel agent or 


AIR FRANCE 
52, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.; 
TELEPHONE: 


WHI. 4465 





I’m tired of long 
dark nights of gloom 
I’m putting an Osram 


in every room! 


STa 


THE 
WONDERFUL 
LAMP 


A @eere@ product. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 





I] Makers of the famous Osram fluorescent tubes | 





For your throat... 


PASTILLES 


Made from glycerine and Blackcurrants 


In tins 
From all 1 / 3] 
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Made by Allen & Hanburvs Limited. London. £.2  -P-/ SA P8G 








THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 
THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 


Entrance tests now being held for 
Autumn 1957 
A few Scholarships for men are still 
available; applications should be made 
immediately. 
Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 
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THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD a 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
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Portrait 
of the 
Month 


- 


id 
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JOAN PLOWRIGHT in the successful revival of Wycherley’s play at 
the Royal Court. Miss Plowright, who is twenty-six, was trained at the Old 
Vic School, subsequently appearing at the Old Vic Theatre before joining the 
Bristol Old Vic Company. Her first West End part was in “‘ The Duenna ” 
(Westminster, 1954), followed by *“* Moby Dick”? (Duke of York’s, 1955) and 
*“* Don Juan,” “ The Crucible,”’ **‘ Cards of Identity’ and ** The Good Woman 
of Setzuan”’ during last year at the Royal Court Her current brilliant 
performance as Margery Pinchwife is undoubtedly the highlight of her promising 
career to date. ‘‘The Country Wife” transfers to the Adelphi on 4th February. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 








London’s Largest Car Rental Centre 


NOW OPEN 


The newest building in London designed especially for car rental 

service is now open day and night for self-drive and chauffeur-driven 

cars for any purpose and any period. 

ANNUAL & SHORT-TERM CONTRACT RENTAL 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OVERSEAS VISITORS 


Goprrzy Javis 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 


DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD, LONDON SWI 


ADJOINING VICTORIA STATION 


NEW PHONE NUMBER VICtoria 8484 
Also at NEASDEN LANE, N.W.10 (Phone GLAdstone 6474) 


WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL » x1004 MOTOR OIL 
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PLA ¥ Ss Production include:— 


FOR PETE’S SAKE 
A family comedy by Leslie Sands 
(author of ‘ Las © Poy Seaside’’) 
4m., 4 f. 5/6d. 


RELUCTANT HEROES M A G A Z I N E 


PS sg le ag @H Each issue brings the 














A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success 
6 m., 4 f.. 2 sets, 8s. 6d 
THE SECRET TENT 
ay E. Addyman 
4 f., 1 set, 5/-. 
x Single Pm ts ‘ot all Plays sent on approval x 
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Copies of Peter Ustinov’s sensational suc- 
cess ROMANOFF AND JULIET are NOW on 
sale at 10s. per copy. But this play is 
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Send for Full Catalogue (9d. post free) 
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Over the Footlights 


T the moment of writing only three new plays and one musical of 

importance are announced for production in London during 
February. They include The Member of the Wedding, by Carson 
McCuller, which The English Stage Company is giving for a limited 
season at the Royal Court on Sth February. The play, dealing with the 
poignant loneliness of adolescence and the strange bond between negro 
and white in the American South, won the New York Drama Critics’ 
Prize for 1950. Geraldine McEwan, Bertice Reading, a coloured actress, 
and boy actor John Hall will head the compary. 

Jonathan Griffin’s translation of Henri de Montherlant’s The Master 
of Santiago will be presented at the Lyric, Hammersmith on 20th 
February by Donald Wolfit, who will also play the title rdéle. 

Margaret Lockwood and Zachary Scott are to appear in Subway in 
the Sky, a new thriller by lan Main at the Savoy on the 27th. Double 
Image transfers to the St. James’. It is also announced that The Country 
Wife transfers to the Adelphi on 4th February. 


HE Crystal Heart, a new musical by William Archibald (who adapted 

The Innocents), with music by Baldwin Bergersen and directed by 
Bill Butler, also American, comes to the Saville on 19th February with 
Gladys Cooper as the star, making her first appearance in a musical 
since the days of the Gaiety. She appears as an eccentric much-married 
lady, living by compulsion of her wealthy fifth husband’s will on a 
tropical island. Others in the company are Harold Scott, Laurie Payne, 
Julia Shelley, Peter Sinclair, Andrew Downie, Elvi Hale, Dilys Laye, 
Mike Morgan and Stella Claire. 

Meantime, The Two Gentlemen of Verona (Old Vic), and No Laughing 
Matter, the Salacrou play at the Arts, translated by Lucienne Hill, with 
Brenda Bruce, Paul Daneman and Faith Brook, were produced on 23rd 
and 24th January respectively too late for review in this issue. 


OOKING ahead to March and the early Spring there is news of 
several interesting productions expected in the West End about that 
time. On 14th March William Douglas Home’s newest comedy, The 
Iron Duchess, will follow the same author's highly successful The 
Reluctant Debutante (which ran for 748 performances at the Cambridge). 
Anthene Seyler plays the name part, with Ronald Squire as the Duke. 
Sally Anne Howes is to play her first straight réle in London when 
Michael V. Gazzo’s drama The Hatful of Rain is presented by Edward 
J. and Harry Lee Danziger. Other leading parts will be taken by 
Bonar Colleano and George Coulouris and the play, which comes to 
England with a big reputation after a year’s run in New York, is to be 
directed by Sam Wanamaker, who also plays a leading part. 

Two new Stephen Mitchell productions are scheduled for early Spring. 
They are Restless Heart, adapted by Lucienne Hill from Anouilh’s 
La Sauvage, and starring Mai Zetterling, Robert Urquhart and Donald 
Pleasence, with Betty Warren, Peter Bull and John Bennett; and a new 
American comedy called Olive Ogilvie by Henry Denker. Heading the 
cast are Yolande Donlan, Phil Brown and John Justin. 


ETER Daubeny is to present Edwige Feuillére for four weeks at 

the Palace on 4th March. The great French actress returns to London 
to appear in four plays:—La Dame aux Camélias; Becque’s La 
Parisienne and Merimee’s Le Carrosse du Saint Sacrement in one 
programme; and Phédre in which she will be making her first appearance. 
For this world premiére of Phédre the sets have been designed by twenty- 
seven-year-old Jacques Noél, the most promising of today’s French 
designers. FS. 





New Shows Reviewed 


UNITY 
**World on Edge’’ 

ONSCIOUS of being the only theatre 

which attempts to deal with reality, and 
deeming a pantomime, however political, 
inadequate at the present time, Unity’s 
Christmas offering took the form of Living 
Newspaper, grimly entitled World on Edge. 
It could be called a Peace and Good Will 
message, in its way. A numerous Company 
directed by André van Gyseghem, acquitted 
themselves well in a _ swift sequence of 
topical drama. 

Focus was mainly on Suez and Hungary 
and, for amusement, on the United Nations. 
There was a serious talk by a Hindu gentle- 
man, with whose sentiments nobody could 
disagree, and a particularly interesting out- 
line of the history, humanly considered, of 
the Suez Canal. On the light side, certain 
aspects of withdrawal to Bahamas were 
brightly touched upon. The whole was 
given unity by a fear-haunted sufferer who 
fled in comic panic from this or that, fear 
being seen as the root of our troubles. 
Unhappily, fear is an emotion of more 
permanence than empires. 

Performances were followed by invigorat- 
ing discussions led by well-known speakers. 

H.G.M. 
PLAYERS 
“Ali Baba’”’ 
ITH its cult of Queen Victoria and its 
habit of conviviality, the Players’ 
Theatre can be relieé upon to celebrate 





“World on Edge "—Unity, 23rd November 

“ Ali Baba "—Players’, 18th December. 

“These Foolish Kings ’—Victoria Palace, 
18th December. 

* Peter Pan "—Scala, 21st December. 

“ The Irish Players '’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
14th January 

“The Playboy of the Western World "’— 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E., 15th 
January 

“Head of the Family ’—Queen's, 
church, 21st January. 


Horn 











Christmas on good, old-fashioned lines. 
Under the Arches is a spot where the spirit 
of Christmas past still lingers. This year 
they revived H. J. Byron’s 1863 pantomime, 
Ali Baba or The Thirty-nine Thieves. 
Why not forty, you wonder. “ Thirty-nine,” 
the programme explains, “In accordance 
with the Author’s habit of “ Taking One 
Off.” So you are warned at the outset. 
Mr. Byron’s habit of punning was ingrained. 
For many years he indulged in this “* verbal 
horse-play,” as William Archer called it. 
His ingenuity was considerable. He juggled 
with words. 

Mr. Anthony Bateman, donning turban 
and pantaloons at the eleventh hour owing 
to the indisposition of Mr. Brian Blades, 
was an able and amusing Ali. Miss Betty 
Huntley Wright gave dash and sparkle to 
the Czptain of the Robbers. Murkier 
villainy was dispensed by Mr. Anthony 
Newlands as the Lieutenant. Miss Patricia 
Rowlands had humour and imaginative 


**At the Drop 
of a Hat’ 


Michael Flanders and 
Donald Swann in their 
delight'ul new style 
entertainment, which 
they call “An After- 
dinner Farrago.”’ First 
presented at the New 
Lindsey on 31st Decem- 
ber, “At the Drop of 
a Hat” has now trans- 
ferred to the Fortune 
Theatre, 
fully 


and will be 
reviewed in our 
next issue. 





appeal as Morgiana. It was in every way 
a good pantomime, not too long, and it was 
followed, as usual, by a harlequinade, as 
all good pantomimes should be. 

H.G.M. 


VICTORIA PALACE 


**These Foolish Kings’”’ 

NLIKE the Athenians, whom St. Paul 

reproached for their persistent expecta- 
tion of “some new thing,” Londoners 
cherish the tried, faithful and familiar. Half 
the charm of the Crazy Gang’s performance 
lies in the knowledge that they have been 
giving it for years. 25 years, to date. Bud 
Flanagan referred to the fact with a bizarre 
blend of disrespect and sentiment proper to 
the occasion. They are certainly happy in 
their work. After 25 years as a principal 
ingredient of London’s gaiety, they take on 
importance for all who wish to know their 
London. Audiences, consisting as they do 
of devotees or newcomers _ gratifying 
curiosity, are all highly delighted or 
perfectly satisfied. No trouble is too much 
to raise a laugh; no time is allowed to 
examine the cause of laughter. The Gang 
are especially good at dressing up. No 
expense seemed to have been spared to 
present them as “Les Trollops de Monte 
Carlo.” In humbler attire, they presented 
a riotous christening. As if tired of the 
glare of lime-light, Eddie Gray brought a 
hurricane-lamp into the stalls and set about 
converting the auditorium into a Car Park. 
“ Pyramus and Thisbe”’ was played as if it 
had been written for the Gang and it is 
doubtful if they ever performed a sketch 
which entailed less effort. Whereas ordinary 
actors are forced to learn “ business,” the 
Crazy Gang had only to speak the lines and 
be themselves. All the same, this scene is 
funnier in its proper place. 

The Gang are well supported and the 
show is handsomely mounted. The Tiller 
Girls are marvellous. The décor by various 
designers is all quite tastefully resplendent. 

H.G.M. 
SCALA 
**Peter Pan’ 

N this psychiatric age, no author dare 

invent a “Peter Pan.” After Freud, it 
became unwise to let imagination rip into 
faerie. Everything a story-teller set down 
was taken up in evidence against him. Fifty 
years ago, nobody thought “ The Boy Who 
Wouldn’t Grow Up,” worse than whimsy 
and many people liked whimsies. Every- 
thing is now so different, but it is still 
possible to enjoy Peter Pan and tell oneself 
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Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 


as Miss Madrigal in “‘The Chalk Garden” at the 
Haymarket. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies has just taken over 
this réle from Pamela Brown, who in turn followed 
Peggy Ashcroft, and her interpretation, which is entirely 
different from those of her predecessors, throws new 
light on the fascinating character of the Governess. 
With Edith Evans continuing brilliantly as Mrs. St. 
Maugham, “The Chalk Garden”? remains one of the 
finest pieces of entertainment London has enjoyed for 
some years. (Picture by Angus McBean) 


that its performance annually is a cherished 
ritual. The blessed word “ nostalgic” can 
be used with perfect propriety. Soppy the 
central idea certainly is, soaking. If it were 
slightly soppy it would be unbearable. But 
all who go must take a header. They come 
up gasping and begin to enjoy themselves. 
Children (the child in all of us and so on) 
are appreciative of a show which includes 
so much humour and so much _ high 
adventure. 

It is nicely done at the Scala. Miss 
Janette Scott is a handsome Peter, shapely, 
with good voice, and she plays with wonder- 
ful spirit. Mr. John McCallum does the 
usual double, Captain Hook and Mr. 





Darling, with notable success. Mr. Russell 


Thorndike repeats his endearing Smee. Miss 
Frances Guthrie, as Wendy, is certainly a 
Darling and Miss Rosemary Scott is a nice, 
sweet, sympathetic Mrs. Darling. 


H.G.M. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


**The Irish Players’ 
LAYGOERS who missed the Irish 
Players at the New Lindsey some three 

months ago should hurry out to Hammer- 

smith to see the company in Sean O’Casey’s 

The Shadow of a Gunman, though they 

might be forgiven for arriving half an hour 

late and so missing the curtain-raiser, Light 

Falling, a silly little piece by Tieresa Deevey 

which even the fine acting of J. G. Devlin 

could not redeem. 

But O’Casey’s bitingly satirical comedy. 
well produced by John Gibson, is quite an- 
other matter. The two men who share the 
room in which the action is set are well 
cast. Jack MacGowran continuously 
funny as the seedy, lazy and cowardly 
pediar Seumas Shields, while Desmond 
Jordan, as the ineffectual poet who allows 
himself to be thought “a gunman on the 
run,” has just the right sense of futility. Of 
the garrulous neighbours, Donal Donnelly 
(Tommy Owens); Shela Ward = (Mrs. 
Grigson); Patrick Magee (Adolphus Grigson) 
and Harry Hutchinson (Mr. Gallogher) 
stand out in a strong company. L.M. 


1S 


Patric Doonan 

who continues to play the leading réle in Agatha 
Christie’s **The Mousetrap” at the Ambassadors. On 
4th February this popular thriller becomes the second 
longest running play on record (being beaten only by 
“Chu Chin Chow” with 2,238 performances). Incident- 
ally, Mr. Doonan will have himself played the part of 

Detective Sergeant Trotter for 1,027 performances. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD E 


**The Playboy of the Western 
World”’ 

REALISTIC presentation of a romantic 

play can be extremely interesting but 
it is difficult to shake off the feeling that 
glory has departed. Theatre Workshop 
always take their work seriously. In this 
revival of Synge’s romantic farce, directed 
by Mr. John Bury, the comic characters 
followed their strange courses in deadly 
earnest in the slow tempo of real life. Their 
speeches sounded actual, either full of 
character or self-deceiving. They never once 
carried one away, lifted out of actuality, 
by the joy of phrasing. To present Synge’s 
play in terms of reality is to leave out its 
unique quality. 

The set was the most completely realistic one 
seen in this theatre for a long time. The char- 
acters were convincingly made up like Cruick- 
shank drawings. The whole production was 
too Cruickshankian, more urban than rural, 
suggestive of London a century ago; and the 
unwanted, well-to-do suitor was dressed like 
a gentleman-farmer. The three girls of the 
country-side wore skirts of urban drabness 
instead of the customary red, and their 
acting accorded with this quieter conception. 

Mr. Brian Murphy's speech belied his Irish 
name. He played Christy Mahon earnestly 
and was ready with the shy charm when 
required but the poetic. outbursts lacked 
magic. Miss Eileen Kennally played 
Pegeen with unusual intensity. This would 
have been splendid had the general tempo 
been less slow but we were given too long 
to weigh things up. Old Mahon was well 
played by Mr. Glyn Edwards—not particu- 
larly Irish but a very crusty old curmudgeon 
Widow Quinn was brought to earth by 
Miss Avis Bunnage. Mr. Barry Clayton, 
Mr. Dudley Foster and Mr. Peter Smallwood 
supplied three fascinating specimens from 
the Cruickshank gallery. H.G.M. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


‘Sleeping Beauty~’ 

RISTOL Old Vic's production of Sleeping 

Beauty by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, with 
music by Julian Leigh was enjoyable 
Christmas fare without ever quite achieving 
1 distinctive quality. Much of the writing 
sparkled with humour and ingenuity but the 
illusion of the original fairy tale was never- 
theless retained. The lyrics were generally 
of a higher standard than the accompanying 
music which was tuneful, but failed with 
one exception to be particularly haunting. 
The slapstick comedy interludes suffered 








Some 


Christmas 


Shows 


Above: A scene from Emi Littler’s lavish pantomime ick Whittington’ at the Palace 
Theatre. Centre left: Patricia Rowland, Brian Blades, Michael Hall and Robin Hunter in 
the Players’ Theatre pantomime ‘Ali Baba,’’ produced by Don Gemmell with décor by 
Reginald Woolley. Centre right: Frances Guthrie as Wendy and Janette Scott as Peter Pan 
in this year’s production of the Barrie classic, and foot of page, a scene from *“*The Adventures 
of Davy Crockett’ which the Queen’s Players, Hornchurch, presented as their fourth Christmas 
pantomime. Bill Gidley ared as Davy Crockett (centre) in what must have been the 
cal and unusual pantomime of the season! 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


“Sleeping Beauty”’ (conid.) 

from lack of good ideas, there being more 
humour—unintentional though it was—in 
the ballet scenes, which with little further 
effort could have been riotously funny in 
burlesque. 

Lally’ Bowers was delightful and attrac- 
tively breathless as Fairy Snowflake, doing 
full justice to some excellent lines. One 
would not have wished to see a more 
shapely principal boy than Rachel Roberts, 
as Prince Florizel, who embellished her 
physical charms by a _ performance that 
would have borne comparison with a 
recognized musical comedy star. Both she 
and Wendy Hutchinson, as _ Princess 
Arabella, sang and acted as if born to this 
type of theatre. Phyllida Law’s Mother 
Bundle was a masterpiece of character 
acting. This, combined with her Queen of 
Pantomania and two smaller parts made her 
contribution considerable. Alan Dobie 
(Fairy Bluebottle), Joseph O’Conor (Miss 
Clutterbuck) and Peter O'Toole (Baron 
Parsnip), gave better performances than 
their material deserved. Peter O'Toole 
especially extracted more from his part than 
seemed possible. Wendy Williams as 
Bessie, and Eric Thompson as George, a 
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groom, together with the remainder of the 
cast added to the general gaiety and high 
spirits. 

Production was by Warren Jenkins with 
settings and costumes, well worthy of 
mention, designed by Patrick Robertson and 
Rosemary Vercoe respectively. H.L.P. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, HORNCHURCH 
**Head of the Family’’ 
HE enterprising little theatre at Horn- 
church last month presented the English 
premiere of André Birabeau’s Head of the 
Family, in an adaptation by Louis Beachner 
and Ben Morse. 


The story tells of a sixteen-year-old boy 
André, whose unhappy home life causes him 
to seek the love he lacks in the company of 
Nini, a fifteen-year-old girl, who, when the 
play opens, finds herself pregnant by him. 
The children view the consequence of their 
love with astonishment, wonder and tender- 
ness, though the reactions of their parents 
are not so gentle. 


The play is a difficult one for English 
actors. Some of the writing is uneven; the 
parents for example having an air of un- 
reality about them, but the author has a 
sure touch where the childreri are concerned 
and the scenes between André and Nini and 
André and his school friend, Batiste, are 
delightful. 


The direction by James Roose Evans was 
imaginative and in Sean Barrett (André) 
and Leonard Cracknell (Batiste) he found 
two young players capable of fully under- 
standing the author’s intentions. Caroline 
Denzil was a charming Nini and in a minor 
réle David March was outstanding. Margaret 
Gordon, as André’s_ infuriatingly _ silly 
mother, succeeded in gaining some sympathy 
for her in the play’s final moments. 

L.M. 





The Hovenden Theatre Club 


ig Hovenden Players, founded in 1950, are making 
excellent progress in their present premises at 
Garrick Yard, off St. Martin’s Lane. Under the 
admirable guidance of Valery Hovenden, the Club 
continues to present a repertory of plays old and new, 
Particularly rarely-produced classics. Miss Hovenden’s 
chief purpose has been to found a theatre club able 
to give young actors a start as well as providing means 
for experienced actors to be seen in Town. There are 
excellent club amenities with a annual subscription of 
only 7/6. 


All seats in the theatre are 2/6 and a unique con- 
cession is that children under ten years have free 
admittance. fhe Christmas attraction was Miss 
Hovenden’s Mount Ararat New Town, *‘a completely 
non-human pantomime.” 








Right: The opening scene by 
the Grand Canal in Venice. 
The action of the play takes 
place in and around Venice 
during a Film Festival and in 
the picture are L to R; Lt.- 
Commander Fitzmorris R.N. 
(Johnny Ladd) from H.M.S. 
Broadside, Marcia Grey 
(Joyce Blair) one of the star- 
lets over for the Festival, and 
Alex Bryan (Donald Hewlett), 
press agent. 


Below: The arrival of Vir- 
ginia Jones, glamorous British 
film star (Joan Heal, centre). 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


“Grab Me a Gondola”’ 


@ THIS lively new musical comedy, which recently trans- 

ferred from the Lyric, Hammersmith, to the Lyric in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, is one of the big hits in town. With book 
by Julian More and music by James Gilbert, “Grab Me a 
Gondola,” which was first presented by the Windsor Repertory 
Company, brings new hope for British musicals. The talented 
young company delight with their unflagging high spirits and 
the show is given a rousing production by Eleanor Fazan. The 
colourful and ingenious settings are designed by Hal Henshaw 
and Stanley Moore and the production is staged by John 
Counsell (of Windsor) with Stanley Myers as musical director. 
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Tom Wilson, a_ columnist 
(Denis Quilley) with Mar- 
garet Kyle, his fiancée (Jane 
Wenham). These two are 
stranded on the Autostrada, 
just outside Venice, when 
their car breaks down, and 
while waiting hopefully for. 
a lift they sing “Plain in 
Love.” 


Below left: The proprietor 
of the Pensione Tino 
(Trefor Jones) rescues the 
couple and offers them 
accommodation at his Inn 


Below: Virginia Jones has 
also been accommodated at 
the Pensione Tino and, 
below, with the lyric 
“Cravin’ for the Avon” 
expresses her aspirations as 
an actress, aided by L to R; 


Macbeth (Peter Brett); 

Richard III (Tom Shaw); 

King Lear (Roy Jameson) 

and Hamlet (Terence Theo- 
bald). 











Later at Jim- 
my’s Bar, Vir- 
ginia, having 
enticed Tom to 
be her escort 
after he had 
quarrelled with 
Margaret, en- 
livens the pro- 
ceedings with 
her rousing 
number “ Man 
not a Mouse.” 


A glimpse of 
the company 
singing “Star 
Quality” in 
Jimmy’s Bar, 
in which Vir- 
ginia and Mar- 
cia Grey are 
assisted by the 
Russian star 
(Mary Preston); 
the Japanese 
star (Una 
Stubbs); the 
German star 
(Jane Dore) ana 
the French star 
(Frances 
Pidgeon). 


Prince Luigi 
Bourbon’ Cori- 
elli (Guido Lor- 
raine, right), 
local host for 
the starlets, in- 
vites Margaret 
to Aunt Ter- 
esa’s tower on 
the battlements 
of his palace, 
where he is 
alleged to in- 
dulge his hobby 
of “bird watch- 
ing.” Margaret 
is still at odds 
with Tom, but 
although Luigi 
plies her well 
with drinks she 
manages to 
evade his ad- 
vances. 





The pressmen “ interview ” 
Virginia about her future and 
they all sing “ What are the 
Facts? * Meantime her agent 
Alex Bryan, in search of new 
publicity, has been trying to 
encourage a romance between 
Virginia and the Prince. 
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Tom 
Story for his 


has written a Virginia 


paper but 
Margaret out of revenge sub- 
stitutes her own version and 
there follows a sequence 
called “ Show Page Ballet,” a 
moment from which 


is seen 
on the right. 








Above: Another _ glimpse 
from the Show Page Ballet, 
in which is enacted the 
supposed romance between 
Virginia and the _ Prince 
(played by Terence Theobald). 


Left: At the Lido on the 
following Sunday, Virginia 
and starlets make a sensation- 
al appearance in mink bikinis. 
Later when the Sunday papers 
arrive, Virginia is speechless 
with rage when she _ reads 
Tom’s article. 





Above left: A party is 
held aboard H.M.S. 
Broadside, a_ highlight 
of which is the rock’n’ 
roll dance number, 
“Rockin at the Cannon 
Ball” given by the 
guests and the ship’s 
company, including 


Marcia Grey and the 
bo’sun, Herring (Jay 
Denyer). 


Above: Virginia makes 
her spectacular entry at 
the party. 


Left: The happy ending. 
All misunderstandings 
are cleared up; Mar- 
garet is reconciled with 
Tom and Virginia finds 
that she loves the Prince 
after all, particularly 
when she hears she need 
not give up her career 
if she marries him. 













Satirical Star 
by Eric Johns 


OAN HEAL has brought new hope to the 
p bees comedy stage with her wittily 
satirical performance as the blonde film star 
of the Venice Film Festival in Grab Me a 
Gondola. After twelve years of apprentice- 
ship in musical shows, Miss Heal has 
accepted the challenge and stepped from the 
apex of intimate revue to the peak of 
musical comedy and it is to be hoped that 
when Grab Me a Gondola finishes its long 
run at the Lyric, there will be an equally 
suitable vehicle awaiting her. 

To play Saint Joan was Miss Heal’s 
ambition when she was an intensely serious 
drama student at the Old Vic School. 
Nothing was further from her mind than 
musical comedy or intimate revue, which 
she hated as “a diabolical form of enter- 
tainment.” She also hated being told how 
to play every part at the Old Vic School. 
She had her own ideas about certain 
characters and wanted to have a shot at 
playing them her way instead of according 
to the teacher's instructions. 

One afternoon, when playing Katherine's 
last scene in The Taming of the Shrew, she 
flung all previous instructions to the winds 
and played the part instinctively, as she felt 
it ought to be done. The result was 
remarkable; the class roared with laughter 
and John Fernald told her she was obviously 
cut out to be a comedienne. At the same 


time, he warned her to concentrate upon 
technique and not rely upon personality for 
her effects or she would find herself playing 
to gales of laughter one night and stony 
silence the next. 





HIS raw candidate for stardom made her 

way to an obscure repertory theatre in 
North Devon to discover what sort of an 
impact she would make upon the man in 
the street who had paid for his seat. Paul 
Scofield happened to be a member of the 
company, but Miss Heal confesses her own 
performances were not very impressive. She 
overplayed and was not particularly happy 
about her progress, whether she appeared 
as a sweet young thing or a comedy 
charwoman. 

Her next experience was gained in the 
Orkneys. By that time she was a wartime 
Wren on meteorological work out in the 
wilds. To keep their sanity these members 
of the Royal Navy made their own enter- 
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Joan Heal as Virginia Jones 






tainment and Miss Heal gained her first 
experience of musical shows by appearing 
in sketches written by a lieutenant who was 
a very keen theatregoer. 

When she arrived back in London after 
the war she could neither sing nor dance, 
yet she felt her future lay on the musical 
stage. At twenty-three she hoped it was not 
too late to try to learn, so she went to the 
Buddy Bradley School and was eventually 
persuaded to attend an audition for chorus 
girls for a Jack Hulbert show. To use Miss 
Heal’s favourite adjective, she was 
diabolical, but because Mr. Hulbert was 
amused by her unconventional approach to 
her work and chorus girls were hard to 
come by at that time, he gave her a job and 
hid her in the back row throughout the run 
of Here Come the Boys at the Saville. By 
observation she began to realise how 
numbers were put over and also began to 
realise her interest lay in the musical theatre. 
She forgot all about Saint Joan. 



















YOUNG composer with a song to sell 

wanted to get it accepted for Maid to 
Measure, the show which brought Jessie 
Matthews back to Town after a long silence. 
He asked Miss Heal if she would sing it for 
him at an audition; she had no voice to 
speak of, but he spent a day teaching her 
how to shout the number across! She 
attended the audition and was such a success 
that the producer bought the song and also 
engaged her to sing it. 

To learn something about getting laughs, 
she became a stooge to Lew Parker, the 
American comedian with whom she toured 
the halls. Her first West End success was 
scored at the Hippodrome in High Button 
Shoes, when she stopped the show in a 


























comedy tango with Peter Felgate. Cecil 
Landeau immediately engaged her for those 
highly sophisticated revues at the Cambridge, 
Sauce Tartare and Sauce Piquante. With 
this added experience she gained more 
confidence, but still hankering for a part in 
musical comedy, she joined the cast of 
Music at Midnight, which ran for less than 
two weeks at His Majesty’s. 

Then William Chappell spotted her doing 
a day’s filming and thought she would be 
ideal for intimate revue. She disliked this 
particular form of entertainment because it 
always struck her as diabolically cruel. 
However. she was rather intrigued at the 
thought of doing a sedan chair number with 
lan Carmichael . . . and the result was The 
Lyric Revue, The Globe Revue and 
Intimacy at 8-30. At last, for the first time 
in her career, she began to understand “what 
it was all about’ and soon won an enviable 
reputation in her particular field as the 
wittiest revue comedienne of her day. But 
she still wanted to appear in a musical. 


ER great chance came when she was 
invited to play the title-réle in A Girl 
Called Jo, a musical version of Little 
Women, at the Piccadilly, but the run was 
short and Miss Heal thinks the rdle was 
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too sentimental for her particular talents. 
Somewhat disheartened, she went into 
cabaret at the Café de Paris, where she was 
seen by John Counsell, who engaged her 
to appear as Virginia Jones in Grab Me a 
Gondola at his theatre in Windsor, where 
the Queen saw the play. 

At last Miss Heal acquired her musical 
and won her stardom because the part is 
satirical and all those years in intimate revue 
equipped her to carry it off with flying 
colours. She has a special affection for the 
character, who is an idiot of a film star, 
but a nice idict, presented without malice. 

Revue, according to Miss Heal, should be 
wicked without being malicious. It should 
always raise a good-hearted laugh. She 
enjoys playing in musical comedy because 
the character continues throughout the 
entire play and she has plot, scenery and 
other assets to help her along. In revue 
she had to make her mark instantaneously, 
often without any help from scenery or 
external trappings and finish her number 
with a flourish, all in the space of three 
minutes. She would then dash off for a 
quick change, only to return and start all 
over again with a different number to put 
over. A musical play is almost a rest after 
all those high-speed quick-fire routines. 
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The opening scene 
in Horner’s lodg- 
ing in London in 
1675. Mr. Horner 
(Laurence Harvey) 
tells his friends 
Mr. Sparkish 
(John Moffatt), 
Mr. Dorilant (Rob- 
ert Stevens) and 
Mr. Harcourt 
(Alan Bates) that 
he has found an 
excellent way (by 
claiming impot- 
ency) of  pursu- 
ing the ladies with- 
out fear of their 
husbands. 


Pictures by 


4ngus McBean 
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<The Country Wife” 


ILLIAM Wycherley’s famous comedy, which certainly would not pass 

the censor if submitted as a new play in these days, has been given a 
delightful revival by the English Stage Company which brings out every 
particle of wit in this wittiest of Restoration classics. Directed by George 
Devine, the play has an excellent cast, while the stylised décor and costumes 
by Motley are an intriguing element, echoing contemporary French methods. 
It is good news, but not surprising, that the play, which must end its run 
at the Royal Court on 2nd February, is likely to transfer to another Theatre 
in the West End. 
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Mr. Pinchwife 
(George Devine, 
second from 
left) is horrified 
when he _ finds 
Margery obvi- 
ously enjoying 
the attentions 
of the sparks 
of the city 
gathered at the 
Royal Ex- 
change. 


The over - jealous 
Mr. Pinchwife, 
determined to 
keep his pretty 
wife Margery (who 
comes from the 
country) out of 
temptation, dresses 
her as a boy. But 
it transpires that 
this is no protect- 
tion against the 
lascivious Mr. 
Horner who quick- 
ly penetrates her 
disguise. Unhap- 
pily for Mr. Pinch- 
wife his high- 
spirited if inexperi- 
enced young wife, 
immediately shows 
her admiration for 
the Town’s 
Lothario. 





Determined after the 
episode with Mr. 
Horner to keep his 
wife out of harm’s 
way, Mr. Pinchwife 
proceeds to hold her 
a virtual prisoner in 
the house. and forces 
her to write a letter 
at his dictation re- 
nouncing her “lover.” 
But Mrs. Pinchwife 
hurriedly substitutes 
another distinctly 
loving epistle which 
the all - unsuspecting 
Pinchwife hands _ to 
Mr. Horner. 


Mr. Pinchwife looks with 
incredulity at the orange 
his country wife swears 
is the only gift she re- 
ceived from the gallant. 
Looking on are Alithea, 
Pinchwife’s sister (Maur- 
een Quinney, /eft) and 
Lucy, Alithea’s maid (Jill 
Showell). 


Left: Alithea is not im- 


pressed by the clergyman 
(Mr. Harcourt disguised) 
who is brought in as 
proof that the “marriage” 
between her and Sparkish 
can be solemnised. 





Left: An awkward moment 
for Mr. Horner when, after 
he has made _ considerable 
progress with the amorous 
Lady Fidget (Diana Church- 
hill, centre), Sir Jasper, her 
husband (Esmé Percy), ar- 
rives on the scene with Old 
Lady Squeamish (Margery 
Caldicott). (Right; Moyra 
Fraser as Mrs. Squeamish, 
who is also being encouraged 
by the fickle Mr. Horner.) 


Below: A moment towards 
the end of the play. Mr. 
Horner faces a predicament 
when he finds all his women 


assembled against him. Also 
in the picture L to R: are 
Mrs. Dainty Fidget (Sheila 
Ballantine) Quack (Nigel 
Davenport) and a Parson 
(Brian Hankins). 





Whispers from 
the Wings .,.7” 


ker-on 


HYLOCK is a part which Robert Help- 
mann has played on three different 
occasions—previously at Stratford and in 
Australia and now during the current season 
at the Old Vic. In consequence, he has 
devoted a good deal of time and study to 
The Merchant of Venice and in his opinion 
the idea of a sympathetic Shylock is a 
contradiction in terms. Even so, he has 
been sharply criticised in some quarters for 
playing the Jew as a thoroughly unpleasant 
person. 
Shylock a Villain 
“TI see Shylock as an inhuman monster,” 
observed Mr. Helpmann after a_ recent 
performance at the Old Vic. “I have 
combed the text, line by line, without being 
able to find even a suspicion of sympathy 
in the part. Some people regard the famous 
speech, Hath not a Jew eyes? as a plea for 
sympathy. I disagree entirely. There is no 
suggestion of pity in those lines, which do 
no more than point out to the Christians 
that a Jew is also a human being, and as 


such, he is just as capable of taking revenge. 
He warns the Christians what to expect if 


they wrong him. The villainy you teach me 
I will execute, and it shall go hard but I 
will better the instruction. Such a man 
would certainly be regarded as a villain in 
a modern play. Let’s face it; he is unloved 
even by his own daughter. 

“Shylock bears a deep resentment against 
the world, and not without some justifica- 
tion. Jews did not have an easy life in the 
Venice of Shakespeare’s day. They were 
relegated to their own quarter of the city 
and only permitted to walk on certain 
streets. Shylock was an alien in Venice and 
made to feel it at every turn. No one likes 
such treatment and the Jew can hardly be 
blamed for not taking kindly to the 
Christians who enjoyed the freedom of the 
city and crowded the Rialto. 

“As a boy I saw the great Maurice 
Moscovitch play Shylock in Australia. It 
was the first time I had ever seen The 
Merchant of Venice and his deeply moving 
acting left a life-long impression upon me. 
As far as I am concerned, he will always 
remain the supreme Shylock. 

“| disagree with those actors who present 
Shylock as a filthy ragbag of an old man. 
He was rich and I see him as an imposing 


Robert Helpmann as Shylock 


figure in black and gold—wearing a black 
costume, adorned somewhat lavishly with 
gold jewellery. He was intensely proud of 
his race and much too good a business man 
to go to the Rialto looking like a scurvy 
beggar. He would choose some gold chains 
and rings as an outward sign of his 
prosperity. When I first thought about 
assuming the appearance of Shylock, my 
mind slipped back to Cairo where I once 
knew a Palestinian Jew, a rich antique 
dealer who always wore a correct City suit, 
but was never seen without ‘several rings, 
cuff links and a tie pin, all made of gold. 
In other words, he was a figure in black and 
gold—a modern Shylock. 


Helpmann as Richard III 

“Perhaps I shall be criticised adversely 
later in the Old Vic season when I play 
Shakespeare’s Richard III] as a_ villain. 
Thousands of words have been written in an 
attempt to prove Richard was a charming 
gentleman, with no suggestion of deformity, 
but I intend to ignore all these ingenious 
theories and play the part as Shakespeare 
wrote it, whether it happens to be historic- 
ally accurate or not. 

“Shakespeare’s Richard III murders 
while he smiles; he is an out-and-out villain 
and must be played as such. There is 
reference in the text to his humped back, 

(Continued on page 52) 














The 
Merchant 
of 

Venice”’ 


@ Fourth in the present season, 
“The Merchant of Venice ”’ is pro- 
duced by Michael Benthall, with 
lavish décor and costumes by 
Loudon Sainthill which have called 
forth high praise. The music is 
composed by Gordon Jacob. 


Left: 


Portia Is it not hard, Nerissa, 
that I cannot choose one nor 
refuse none? 


Portia (Barbara  Jefford), 
bemoaning her fate over the 
caskets, is consoled by 
Nerissa, her maid (Jacgeline 
Ellis, right), who reminds 
her mistress that the unsatis- 
factory suitors for her hand 
have withdrawn. An early 
scene in Portia’s house at 
Belmont. 


Pictures by 


Pamela Chandler 


Left: 
Bassanio: You shall not seal to 
such a bond for me 


Antonio, the merchant 
(David Dodimead, __/eft), 
agrees to the harsh terms 
demanded by Shylock 
(Robert Helpmann), from 
whom he seeks a loan to 
help Bassanio (Richard 
Gale, centre). 








Above: Launcelot Gobbo: Do you not know me, father? 
Old Gobbo (Paul Curran) and _ Launcelot 
Gobbo (Dudley Jones) meet by chance outside 
Shylock’s house at the moment when Launcelot 
has decided to run away from his harsh master. 


ibove right: Shylock: Jessica, my girl, Look to my house 


Shylock, invited to supper by Antonio, adjures 
his daughter (Rosemary Webster) to guard the 
house carefully. 


Right: During the Masque Lorenzo (John 

Fraser) prepares to elope with Jessica, now 

disguised as a boy. Seated are John Humphry, 

left, as Gratiano and Richard Carpenter as 
Salerio. 
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Morocco: The first, of gold, which this inscription bears: 
Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. 
The second, silver, which this promise carries: 
Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt: 
Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath. 
How shall I know if I do choose the right? 


The Prince of Morocco (Brian Panter) seeks the help 
of the gods in making his choice of the caskets for 
Portia’s hand. But he chooses gold and loses the lady. 
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Arragon: What's here? The portrait 
of a blinking idiot, 
Presenting-me a schedule! 


The Prince of Arragon (Dudley 
Jones) chooses the silver casket, 
and finds therein a fool's head. 








Portia: Be merciful: 
Take thrice thy money; 
bid me tear the bond. 


Portia, disguised as 
Balthazar, a young 
lawyer, comes to the 
aid of Antonio when 
ylock demands his 
pound of flesh as 
written in the bond. 
She pleads in vain 
with the Jew that he 
should be merciful. 


Shylock: Out upon her; 
Thou torturest me, Tubal 
it was my turquoise; I 
had it of Leah when I 
was a bachelor; | would 
not have given it for a 
wilderness of monkeys. 


Tubal (Harold  In- 

nocent) tells Shylock 

stories of his missing 

daughter’s extrava- 
gance. 


Portia: 1 pray you, tarry: 
pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for, 
in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company. 


Bassanio has come 
to Belmont to try his 
fortune with the cas- 
kets, but Portia, in 
love with him, tries 
to delay him in case 
he loses. But he 
chooses the lead and 
thus wins Portia’s 
hand. 








Portia: Tarry a little . . 


Portia stops Shylock in the act of taking 
his forfeit, demanding that the Jew shall 
shed no drop of blood. On this point of 
law Antonio is saved and Shylock, 
stripped of all his possessions, is sent 
humiliated from the court. 


Lorenzo: In such a night . 


Lorenzo and Jessica, temporary 
stewards of  Portia’s house, 
await the mistress’s return. 


Below: Portia: Wt is almost morning. . 


The three pairs of lovers and _ the 
Merchant in the final scene of the play. 





























INCE there is no pantomime on this side 
S of the water to enliven the year-end 
theatrical period, a lull ensues on Broadway 
during the holidays. New-offering numerical 
peak of the season ends in early December. 
Starting with the January pickup, openings 
are regular but less frequent. 

It is no secret that the financial stage 
situation in New York is making it more 
and more necessary for an attraction to be 
a smash hit in order to survive. Production 
and operating costs are so staggering that at 
least two shows of last season which ran 
many weeks and were regarded as successes, 
were revealed to have lost money. 

Above comment is a footnote in pointing 
out that fate of two new plays was in doubt, 
although both had a fair quota of entertain- 
ment values. They were Small War on 
Murray Hill, and Speaking of Murder. 


MALL War on Murray Hill was the last 

completed play by the late Robert E. 
Sherwood, eminent American dramatist of 
the past thirty years. It was presented by 
The Playwrights’ Company at the Ethel 
Barrymore, and directed by Garson Kanin. 

Mr. Sherwood took as his theme an 
incident of the American Revolution in 
1776 which has gained much _ popular 
credence without literal historic substantia- 
tion. According to the story, British General 
Sir William Howe was halted in his pursuit 
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Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 
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A tense moment from “ Speaking 
of Murder” showing L to R, 
Robert Mandan, Brenda de Banzie 
and Lorne Greene. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


of the Colonial troops of General Putnam 


through the blandishments of Mrs. Mary 
Murray, wife of a wealthy merchant living 
on a rural estate in what is now a swank 
section of mid-Manhattan’s East Side. 

In the leading réles of Mrs. Murray and 
General Howe were Jan Sterling and Leo 
Genn. Miss Sterling’s personal attributes 
are such that even the staunchest soldier 
might be forgiven for dalliance. General 
Howe was portrayed as a man whose heart 
was not completely in his work even before 
the beautiful lady appeared to make the 
harsh necessities of war shrink in importance. 

Mr. Sherwood wrote an elegant drawing 
room comedy drama so restrained in its 
approach that it lacked vitality. Direction 
and a great deal of the acting followed suit. 
Result was an amiable but rather coldly 
philosophical parody of the _ personal 
motivations of warmaking and the battle of 
the sexes. The parody became near farce 
in the characterisation of a Hessian general 
intent on immediate military action in the 
face of General Howe’s indifference. It 
took on meaning in scenes involving a 


Colonial banker who explained in realistic 
terms why he was backing the revolution. 
This réle was admirably played by Francis 
Compton. 
by Daniel 
General 
falling 


A lively comic note was struck 
Massey as a young aide to 
Howe, bored with the war, and 
impetuously in love with Mrs. 








Murray's younger sister. 

Settings of Boris Aronson and costumes 
of Irene Sharaff were a delightful treat to 
the eye. In fact, the whole production gave 
the effect of looking through a three- 
dimensional viewer at a series of beautifully 
executed Colonial portraits. Main figures, 
however, never quite came to life. 


SPEAKING of Murder, which brought 

Brenda de Banzie from London to play 
a leading part, was a suspense thriller by 
Audrey and William Roos. Miss_ de 
Banzie’s réle was that of a governess in the 
household of a Westchester, New York, 
widower who has just taken a second wife. 
(His first wife died under beclouded circum- 
stances.) The governess is so determined 
not to be replaced in the esteem of her 
employer that she sets about locking the 
new bride in an airless vault. 

This was the type of melodrama in which 
the audience knows what is happening. 
Suspense comes through the uncertainty of 
whether the villainess will succeed in her 
dour purpose. Prominent segment of the 
plot concerns the dilemma of the young son 
of the household. A small boy struggling 
to gain the affection of a somewhat unbend- 
ing father, he is made _ scapegoat of 


unfortunate events. It was this psychological 
twist that gave the play much of its savour. 
Miss de Banzie did a thorough job of 


portraying the governess as a steely in- 
dividual possessing homicidal resolve mask- 
ing more emotional depths of her nature. 
Estelle Winwood gave a telling performance 
as a second act victim—a woman finding 
it necessary to make a living as best she 
can, to the extent of polite blackmail. 
Lorne Greene was effective in the rather 
unsympathetic réle of the father. Billy 
Quinn was appealing as the small son. 


Jan Sterling and 

Leo Genn in a 

scene from Robert 

E. Sherwood’s 

comedy “* Small 

War on Murray 
Hill * 


(Picture by 


Friedman-Abeles) 


HE Tyrone Guthrie production of 

Troilus and Cressida was offered as the 
final presentation of The Old Vic Company 
in its New York engagement. Fascinating 
for its unconventional treatment of the 
drama, it drew mixed reception from the 
first night critics, most of whom thought 
that there was off-balance between the 
original intent and the directorial idea. In 
this reviewer's opinion, particularly out- 
standing in their perceptions of the mood of 
the undertaking were Richard Wordsworth 
as Ulysses, John Neville as Troilus, and 
Rosemary Harris as Cressida. 

ENASHA Skulnik, a wonderfully expert 

comedian who performs in the Yiddish- 
American idiom, appeared in Uncle Willie, 
a curious assortment of humours dealing 
with Jewish-Irish relationships in New York 
fifty years ago. Play structure was little 
more than a backdrop for Mr. Skulnik to 
exhibit his rare talents for comic action. 
Here again, it was a question of whether 
the show could continue to draw sufficient 
patronage to keep running profitably. 

Off-Broadway came up with a sparkling 
presentation of Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust 
at the Cherry Lane Theatre. This spoofing 
of British dignity and Irish whimsicality 
was directed and played in a rollicking style 
that made it a highly entertaining venture. 

Protective Custody was a Broadway entry 
that received short shrift from the critics 
and closed after three performances. Star- 
ring Faye Emerson, and dealing with 
attempted Communist “ brainwashing” of 
an American distaff newspaper writer, it 
seemed to this reviewer to merit more 
respectful attention than it was accorded. 

Practically no one, including this reporter, 
was impressed with The Good Woman of 
Setzuan, briefly at the off-Broadway Phoenix. 





Mr. Rausch: Mrs. Gibbons, I'm going to 
put this kid of yours in jail 
The local grocer (Cyril Shaps) 
accuses Mrs. Gibbons’ youngest, 
Rudy (Brian Weske), of purloin- 
ing a case of pineapple juice. But 
Mrs. Gibbons, as always, refuses 
to believe ill of her son. 


Right: Woodrow W. Grupp: Hey, this was 
worth waiting for 
Myra is none too keen on her 
unscrupulous follower, Grupp 
(George Roderick). 


Myra: You really thinking 
of marrying him”? 


Myra’ Hood (Mary 
Kerridge, right) asks 
her sister Mrs. Peggy 
Gibbons (Avice Lan- 
done), if she is con- 
templating remarry- 
ing after eighteen 
years of widowhood. 


“Vrs 


@ Scenes from the very 
amusing American comedy 
by Will Glickman and 
Joseph Stein, which is pro- 
duced by Hugh Goldie at 
the Westminster and pre- 
sented by James P. Sher- 
wood. The setting is by 
Hal Henshaw. As in the 
case of “Grab Me a 
Gondola,” this play was 
first presented by Windsor 
Repertory at the Theatre 
Royal, Windsor. 





Francis and Rodla 


Ma! 

Just after Mrs. Gib- 
bons has agreed to 
marry Mr. Mac- 
Michaels (Eric House) 
they are rudely inter- 
rupted by the un- 
expected arrival of 
Mrs. Gibbons’ two 
sons, just broken out 
of jail with their 
friend “* Horse’ Wag- 
ner (L to R, Lee 
Montague, George 
Margo and Frederick 

Jaeger). 


Hiya 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


ee 
a 


Gibbons’ 


Boys 


Below: The following morning poor Mr. 
MacMichaels, loyal and respected cashier of 
the Gas Company for twenty-five years is still 
a prisoner in Mrs. Gibbons’ apartment. By 
now he has changed his mind about marrying 
into this family, but Mrs. Gibbons is unshak- 
able in her conviction that her sons are just 
high spirited boys and plain unlucky. 


the Westminster 


Myra 


My rockpile Romeo 

Horse” Wagner, most hardened criminal of 
the lot, has fallen for Myra, who is amused, 
but nevertheless finds his rough spirit of pro- 
tectiveness for women rather touching. Mean- 
time the boys have found the key to the cash 
box in MacMichaels’ office, and hurried off to 
steal the money. 








Mrs, Gibbons, still sub- 
limely unrepentant for 
her boys’ behaviour, final- 
ly gets back from them 
Mr. MacMichaels’ keys 
and the cash, together 
with the gold medal 
which she now ceremoni- 
ously pins onto his lapel. 
But this is scant sub- 
stitute for the ceremony 
he would have enjoyed 
at the office that day if 
only he had been able to 
get there. 


Mrs. Gibbons: Mr. Coles, I 
thought you were dead. How 
do you feel? 

Complications arise when 

the policeman (David 

Kelly) arrives and gets on 

the track of the Gibbons 

boys. Mrs. Gibbons 
neatly puts him out with 

a spot of judo and is 

profoundly grateful when 

he comes round and her 
boys finally agree to go 
back to jail. A happy 
ending follows all round. 





Thirty Years Ago 


ITH thoughts of the — difficulties 

occasioned for managements and play- 
goers by the current petrol rationing, it is 
interesting to read that Over the Footlights 
in the February 1927 Theatre World was 
bemoaning the effects of the General Strike 
in the previous year in the following words: 


1926 was a difficult year for the theatres. Industrial 
and political troubles are felt sooner by the entertain- 
ment business than by any other. That the majority of 
theatres carried on at al! during the General Strike 
showed great courage and determination on the part 
of both managers and their companies. 


In the same leader the following also 
appears : 


Few people will pay much attention to a _ certain 
theatrical manager’s pessimistic outburst that the stage 
is doomed. His contention that the cinema will gradu- 
ally invade and conquer the real theatre is exaggerated. 
yet, like all exaggerations, based on a modicum of 
truth. . That the cinemas are gradually weaning 
Playgoers is doubtful. . . . The present generation is 
growing accustomed to visiting “‘the movies’’ once or 
twice every week of their lives. Ultimately, this should 


THEATRE WORLD 


Extracts 
from the 
February 
1927 
“Theatre 
World” 


The "Quo" Habit 


ARO 


benefit the real theatre, if only the latter will not try 
to compete with the cinemas, except in comfort and 
quality. 

In 1957 we suppose TV must be added 
to the above remarks! 


Thee Samet other wast 

raph’: sinep sheer 5 cop of ow z 
SUNe rere that cored beokioag. elon 
Scatkniertietinediiie ctemeal 


Better steep, hefter health! 


In February 1927 there were no less than 
seven musicals in the West End. They were 
Rose Marie {Drury Lane); Lido Lady 
(Gaiety); Sunny (Hippodrome); Princess 
Charming (Palace); Queen High (Queen’s); 
Tip-Toes (Winter Garden) and My Son John 
(Shaftesbury). 


Other well-remembered plays included 
Rookery Nook, the Ben Travers farce 
(Aldwych); Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the 
Paycock (Criterion); The Ghost Train 
(Garrick); Yellow Sands (Haymarket); The 
Constant Nymph (New); Berkeley Square 
(St. Martin’s) and Edgar Wallace’s The 
Ringer (Wyndhams). 


Our February 1927 issue also reviews a 
new production of Macbeth, produced by 
“ Lewis T. Casson. The Dresses, Settings 
and Furnishings designed by Charles 
Ricketts, A.R.A. The Music composed by 
Granville Bantock.’ In addition to Sybil 
Thorndike, Lewis Casson and Henry Ainley, 
the cast included Beatrice Wilson, Peggy 
Webster, H. R. Hignett, Eugene Leahy, 
Stockwell Hawkins, Henry Hallatt and Ivan 
Berlyn. But the critic was disappointed, 
claiming that the play was “ subordinated to 
the personalities of the chief actors. The 
‘stars’ in their courses fight against Shake- 
speare and (in a measure) prevail. Spectacle 
and pageantry, mechanical device and scenic 
splendour, dim, rather than enhance, the 
grandeur and solemnity of the terrific 
tragedy of the play.” 


Two ilustrations from the February 1927 Theatre 
World. Above: Hugh Williams, Tallulah Bankhead 
and Joan Barry in “The Gold Diggers’ at the Lyric, 
and, left: Nicholas Hannen as Matt Denant and Ursula 
Jeans as a Girl of the Town im the prologue te 
Galsworthy’s ‘“‘Escape”’ (Ambassadors). 








“No Time for Sergeants’ (Her 
Majesty’s). Barry Nelson and Timothy 
Bateson make a forced landing 


“The House by the Lake” (Duke of 

York's) Alan MacNaughtan and 

Flora Robson in a scene from Hugh 
Mills’ thriller 












» 
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“A View from the Bridge’’ (Comedy). Brian 

Bedford, Mary Ure, Ian Bannen and Anthony 

Quayle in a dramatic moment from Arthur 

Miller's play, presented by the New Watergate 
Theatre Club. 


“Under Milk Wood” (New) Gareth Jones, 

Angela Crow and Joan Newell, with Donald 

Houston as the Narrator, in the Dylan Thomas 
play. 





“Nude with Violin’’ (Globe). An early scene 

from Noél Coward’s new comedy which is directed 

by Sir John Gielgud (seen, centre, as Sebastien) 

and the author. The attractive setting is by Paul 
Anstee. 


“Plai..tif in a Pretty Hat’ (St. Martin's). Hugh 
Williams and Andrée Melly in the charming comedy 
by Hugh Williams and his wife. 


“The Diary of Anne 
Frank” (Phoenix) Vera 
Fusek, Harry Lockhart and 
Perlita Neilson in the mov- 
ing dramatisation of a 
Jewish girl's war-time diary 


“The Boy Friend’? (Wynd- 

hams). Twenty-three-year- 

old Patricia Webb who has 

recently taken over the 

leading réle vf Folly in 

Sandy Wilson's long-run- 
ing musical. 





Letter from 


Current plays reviewed 


N 1957 Paris not only becomes the theatre 

centre of the world—as described elsewhere 
in these pages, where the creation of a Theatre 
of the Nations is announced—but also lays 
claim to being the most active theatrical 
producing capital city. In January alone 
21 first-nights were announced and at the 
time of writing 49 straight and musical plays 
are running, without counting the alternat- 
ing repertories of the five state theatres 
and the “ music-halls.” Sixteen plays have 
topped the hundred mark, and of these 
Peter Ustinov’s The Leve of Four Colonels 
(at second place) is getting on for 750 
performances. 

Paris is not so very far from London. 
From Waterloo to Les Invalides is only 
three-and-half hours, and I must say that 
the journey in an Ajir-France turbo-prop 
Viscount was far more comfortable and the 
lunch provided no less satisfactory than any 
made in similar circumstances to Bristol, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, or either of the 
Stratfords. The French custom of tipping 
the girl who shows you to your seat came 
to mind as the pretty Air-France hostess 
escorted my group of passengers to the 
plane, and it was all I could do not to hand 
her a fifty-franc piece. The profession is 
much sought after in Paris, for it pays 
extremely well. If a play is doing capacity 
business an “ ouvreuse ” makes as much as 
fifteen shillings a night, on top of anything 
she may earn at other jobs during the 
daytime. 

Anyone thinking of attending the 
Bordeaux Festival this year, where Jean- 
Louis Barrault is once again appearing in 
May, or the Lyons Festival where the city’s 
2000th Anniversary is being celebrated this 
summer, would do well to remember that 
either city is only a short leg beyond Paris 
and that a trip for only a couple of days, 
either by Air-France or by French-Railways 
—the fastest in Europe today—is well worth 
the outlay. Another new Festival this year 
is that at Strasbourg, also within easy reach 
of Paris by rail, where Jean Vilar is 
producing Phédre with the T.N.P. 
rChesar und Ciesbata® preautedat Sefhedmetars This report covers fifteen productions 
Bernhardt by Jean Le Poulain, with scenery and ‘SC€N in as many days and I think it is as 
eg thy 5 agar Arte = — Bay = Re representative of the serious theatre as may 
confesses to her husband, Voinitzey (Roger Mollien) be. At the time at my disposal I was 
that she has decided to leave him for Platanov. A obliged to forgo the so-called boulevard 


scene from ‘Platanov’’ by Chekhov, produced by ; ° . ‘ 
Jean Vilar for the T.N.P. theatre, which is not to say that it is 
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Paris 
by Ossia Trilling 


artistically worthless. Let me begin with 
Edwige Feullitre, since there is an idea in 
many quarters that she is the greatest living 
actress today. At the Théatre de la 
Renaissance, despite her undeniable beauty 
and her great reputation, she was unable to 
carry Ugo Betti’s The Queen and the Rebels, 
in the part created in England by Irene 
Worth, beyond some 90 performances, This, 
in spite of an excellent production by 
Michel Vitold who also gave a striking 
performance as the Commissar, and an 
arresting set by Jacques Noél, of an Alpine 
chateau, with a seemingly endless corridor 
reaching out into the blacknesses of the 
wings. This designer, a young man of 27, 
has three plays running in Paris, and is “a 
man to be watched,” as the saying goes. 
Another play out of Italy is Misere et 
Noblesse, by Edouardo Scarpetta, a nine- 


teenth-century forerunner of Edourdo de 
Filippo—actor, playwright and __ theatre 
manager. Produced in 1887 in Neapolitan 


dialect, and revived in an Italian version by 
de Filippo in 1953, this farcical comedy of 
Neapolitan down-and-outs and the snobbery 
of riches and titles has provided the story 
for three Italian films, between 1915 and 
the present day. Jacques Fabbri, the 
French actor-producer, who was responsible 
for last year’s fascinating dramatic chronicle 
of the life-story of Harlequin (Famille 
d’Arlequin) has repeated his earlier success. 
with the same actors as then, and the same 
designer, Yves Faucheur. This production 
has transferred from Paris’s newest and 
smartest little theatre, in the magnificent 
building of the Alliance Frangaise—French 
counterpart of the British Council—to the 


Madeleine, where the humours, deriving 
from the Commedia dell’ Arte, but also 
resembling those of Feydeau, are being 


wittily and rip-roariously interpreted. 

The English-speaking stage contributes 
two plays worth noting, both by Shaw: 
Mrs. Warren's Profession and Caesar and 
Cleopatra. French producers have com- 
plained for long of the unplayability of the 
old-fashioned French translations of Shaw. 
Their inadequacy has been in part respons- 
ible for his comparative neglect in France, 
despite the efforts of directors of the calibre 
of the late Georges Pitoéff. Mme Hamon, 
with her husband, Shaw’s official translator, 
has shrewdly allowed her work to be 


Top: A scene from Roger-Ferdinand’s adaptation of 


Robert Anderson's **‘Tea and Sympathy,”’ produced by 

Jean Mercure at the Théatre de Paris. The picture 

shows Ingrid Bergman an¢ Jean-Loup Philippe. Above 

Jeanne Moreau as Maggie, the Cat, in André Obey’s 

adaptation of Tennessee Williams's ‘“‘Cat on a Hot Tin 

Roof,”’ with settings by Peter Brook, who also produces 
the play at the Théatre Antoine. 



























































































































































































































Top: A scene from Anouilh’s “‘Pauvre Bitos’’ at the 
Théatre Montparnasse, which is produced by the author 
with settings by Jean-Denis Malclés. Charlotte Chardon 
appears as Victoire with Michel Bouquet in the title 
role. Above: L-R: Mare Cassot as Stevens, Michel 
Auclair as Gowan Stevens and Catherine Sellers as 
Temple Stevens in a moment from Albert Camus’ 
adaptation and production of William Faulkner's 
“Requiem for a Nun” at the Théatre des Mathurins. 
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Letter from Paris (conid.) 
adapted and the newer versions should now 
help to popularise his works. Georges 
Neveux has adapted Mrs. Warren, ironing 
out the stilted passages, at the same time 
paraphrasing Shaw's Victorian locutions. 
Jean Marsan has rendered the same service 
to Caesar and Cleopatra, splitting up the 
prologue by the God Ra and using the stage 
directions to introduce later acts and scenes, 
thus helping to clarify the text of a play that 
was not of Shaw's best. He has even 
extended the Shavian sallies, all in truly 
Shavian spirit, comparing the durability of 
the Eiffel Tower with that of the Pharos at 


Alexandria, or making Ra address the 
audience not only as “O ye people of little 
faith,” but also, quite acceptably to the 


spectators, as “O ye worshippers of petrol.” 
The rdle of Mrs. Warren was delightfully 
played by a charming veteran, Madame 
Valentine Tessier, who wore hef monstrous 
hats with aplomb, but the staging and 
especially the tawdry sets left much to be 
desired. The name of Jacques Noél could 
be read over all the costumes and settings 
of the Egyptian play, which was boisterously 
but effectively produced by Jean Le Poulain. 
Some of the stage effects received rounds of 
applause on the first night, in particular the 
moving landscape as Caesar and Cleopatra 
march hand in hand to the throne-room. 
Jean Marais, brilliantly disguised, made an 
imperious Caesar and Francoise Spira, who 
played the réle when the play was done at 
the Shaw Festival at St. Malo last summer, 
was every inch a child-queen, and acted 
ravishingly and literally from top to toe. 
The T.N.P. brought their Bordeaux pro- 
duction—which I described in these pages 
last summer—of Chekhov's Platonov to the 
monstrous big Palais de Chaillot, which 
dwarfed the drama and the actors. The 
essential Chekhov was still there however, 
peeping out of the vastnesses of the stage. 
Here the settings by the painter Edouard 
Pignon once again proved effective, though 
many of the encounters of the players, who 
should come upon one another as it were 
by surprise and deliver their speeches at 
close quarters, partook of the nature of a 
marathon-race. The whole company had 
deepened their understanding of their réles, 
Maria Casarés showing up especially well as 
the General’s widow, whose passionate 
entreaties help to drive Platonov to his 
tragic end. A group of producers, calling 
themselves the Théatre d’Aujourd "hui, 
beginning with the Scarpetta play I have 
just mentioned, have organised monthly 
seasons at the Alliance Francaise Theatre 





The design 
by Jacques 
Noel for the 
setting of 
“L’Ocuf,”’ 
by Feélicien 
Marceau at 
the Atelier. 
(Photo by 
Marc-V aux) 


in the Boulevard Raspail. Here Jacques 
Mauclair, collaborating with Nina Gourfin- 
kel, a Chekhov authority, on a new French 
version, has staged the same author's /vanovy, 
himself playing the part acted at the Arts 
Theatre in London by Michael Horden. 


This fine performance had all the advantages 
and some of the defects of a youthful cast 


and makeshift settings, but, like Platonov 
at the larger theatre, conveyed the essential 
humour and humanity of Chekhov. The 
publishing house of lArche has_ issued 
cheap editions of each play—it has done 
this from the first days for the T.N.P.—and 
these are given away with the theatre 
programme, an idea | commend to English 
managements. 

At the Comédie des Champs-Elysées an- 
other group of young producers put on a 
limited season as a tribute to Brecht, that 


might not have been worth mentioning had 
it not been so excellently devised and staged. 
The French are adepts at this sort of thing: 
skeleton setting made of scaffolding, pro- 
jected slides ad Ja Living Newspaper, a 
talented group of players and singers, and 
with a commentary connecting excerpts from 
his best-known plays, poems and songs, the 
German poet's life’s work was recreated 
before our eyes for the space of the 
proverbial two-hour’'s traffic. Unity Theatre 
might have thought it up but only expert 
professionals could have done it full justice. 

Three American plays are drawing the 
crowds in Paris, Tennessee Williams's Car 
on a Hot Tin Roof, produced (in his own 
settings) by our own Peter Brook, in an 
adaptation by André Obey; Robert 
Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy, produced by 


(Continued on page 51) 


Extreme left: Jean Mercure, producer 
of Robert Anderson’s “‘Tea and Sym- 
pathy” at the Théatre de Paris. 
(Portrait by Studio Vallois.) Left: Paul 
Guers, who plays Brick, the dipso- 
maniac estranged from his wife for 
reasons for which he himself is barely 
aware in Tennessee Williams’s “‘Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof.” 
















The 
Touch 
of 
Fear”’ 


at the 
Aldwych 


@ Scenes from the 
new play by 
Dorothy and Camp- 
bell Christie (authors 
of “Carrington 
V.C.”) which is 
directed by Jack 
Minster with setting 
by Hutchinson Scott 
and presented by 
E. P. Clift in con- 
junction with Anna 
Deere Wiman. 







































The play takes place 
in the Garden Room 
of Michael  Stan- 
ham’s house in Buck- 
inghamshire, and, 
above, the  Stan- 
ham’s cook’ Rose 
Owen (Edna Petrie), 
witnesses a disagree- 
ment between 
Michael Stanham 
(Bryan Forbes) and 
the children’s nurse, 
Dilys Buchanan 
(Elspet Gray). Left: 
Michael with his 
wife Sarah (Jill 
Bennett). The Stan- 
hams live in a house 
on Michael’s father’s 
estate and Sarah has 
long been worried 
about. the psycho- 
logical effect on her 
husband of her 
father-in- law's 
domineering attitude 
to his son. 





































































































Sir Walter Stanham (Nicholas Hannen, centre) pays a visit, and as usual Michael is irritated 

by his father’s refusal to treat him as a responsible person. Also in the picture, Jeft, are 

Michael’s sister Brenda (Gwynne Whitby) and Fred Owen, the gardener-chauffeur (Victor 

Maddern). Meantime the Stanhams have become rather worried over the sudden disappearance 
of Mrs. Buchanan. 


Dr. Barnes (Colin Gordon), local physician and Mrs. Buchanan’s body has been found in 
friend of the family, pays one of his frequent the grounds, obviously murdered. Michael’s 
visits. Earlier he had announced that he was mounting nervous tension becomes an in- 
shortly to leave the district. creasing source of worry to his sister and 

his wife. 








Michael is unable to 

account for his move- 

ments on the night 

Dilys Buchanan was 

last seen alive and 

terrible doubts begin 
to haunt Sarah. 


Extreme left: Sarah 
shows her sister-in- 
law one of her child's 
picture books which 
she is convinced pro- 
vides a clue to the 
murderer. Left: the 
scene when Rose 
rushes in in tears to 
tell her mistress that 
she is sure her hus- 
band, Fred, committed 
the murder. 
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The police are in the house 
investigating the murder and it 
negins to look as if Michael is 
definitely under suspicion fol- 
lowing innumerable interviews 
with the Superintendent. 





Right: A dramatic moment to- 
wards the end of the play. 
Sarah, left alone in the house, , 4 ; 
has been confronted by the : ’ ri 

murderer, though it would be 

unfair to reveal his identity. 

The strain on her weak heart 

proves too much and for a 

time, in spite of the doctor's 

ministrations, her life is in the 

balance. In the picture she is 

still unconscious, while Super- 

intendent Blandford (Francis 

Whiteman) looks on. 














AT RICHMOND IN SURREY 


Chis 
Historic 


Sign 


THE WARDROBE OF KING HENRY VII's 
PALACE 


Beautifully Converted to Provide 
A 
COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE 


4 BEDROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BATHROOM, KITCHEN, |. GARAGE 
Tranquil Garden with Lawns and Terrace 


“Spacious yet economic modern living whilst retaining the atmosphere 
of the XVIth Century.” 


Illustrated Brochure and particulars of low price 
required from - the Secretary 


18 UPPER BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Peggy Ashcroft is to appear as 
Rosalind and Imogen. 


Joan Miller will play Constance, 
Portia’ and the Queen in 
Cymbeline. 


Alec Clunes plays Falconbridge, 
Brutus and Caliban. 


Richard Johnson 
Orlando, Antony and Posthumus 
Leonatus. 


Robert Harris wil! be King 
John, Jacques, Cymbeline 
and Alonso 


appears as Jane Wenham is to play 
Celia, and Calpurnia_ in 


Julius Caesar 


Stratiord-upon-Avon 1957 Season 


HE Shakespeare Memorial Theatre will 

open its 1957 thirty-five-weeks’ season 
(the longest to date), on 2nd April with 
As You Like It, directed by Glen Byam 
Shaw with décor by Motley and music by 
Clifton Parker. The other plays will be King 
John (16th April); Julius Caesar (28th May); 
Cymbeline (2nd July) and The Tempest 
(13th August). 

Heading the company in addition to 
Peggy Ashcroft, Alec lunes, Robert 
Harris and Joan Miller (in her first Stratford 
season), are John Gielgud, appearing only 
as Prospero in The Tempest and Geoffrey 
Keen who is to appear in two parts he has 
never played before, Cassius in Julius 
Caesar and lachimo in Cymbeline. Other 
members of the company will be Doreen 
Aris, Mark Dignam, Cyril Luckham, 
Patrick Wymark, Donald Eccles, Clive 
Revill and Robin Lloyd. 


It is also announced that another 
Stratford Company, led by Laurence Olivier 
and Vivien Leigh, will play abroad in May 
and June in Peter Brook’s 1955 Stratford 
production of Titus Andronicus. They will 
visit the Paris Festival as mentioned else- 
where, the Vienna Festival and Jugoslavia. 
Incidentally Peter Brook is to be responsible 
for direction, décor and music of The 
Tempest at Stratford this year, when he will 
be producing this play for the first time. 

Peggy Ashcroft was in the news recently 
when she won the Evening Standard Drama 
Award for the best 1956 performance by an 
actress. It is interesting to record that both 
Dame Peggy and Paul Scofield (who won the 
award for the best actor) have been subjects 
in the popular Theatre World Monograph 
series, the latest of which on Emlyn 
Williams, who starred at Stratford last year, 
has just been published by Rockliff at 15/-. 
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LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 43809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA D’ESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


Kate at the Piano 


FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 


Open Sundays 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 





Doue 


for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


151/3 Fulham Rd., 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 
KEN. 7749 


52 Dean St., 
SOHO, W.1 
CER. 3916 











GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 
Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin's Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





MAJORCA 
> =z SPANISH 


_ RESTAURANT 


66 Brewer Street 
Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 Wi 


You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best. 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 

NOT Sundays 


Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouG.ias, 
Author of *“*Well Let’s Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 

















For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1955 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1. 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 
12.30 - 2.30 p.m 6.15 -11.15 p.m 








aay * Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
7 Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
jy in Chinese food that counts.’ 


ae 


— 58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 














Letter from Paris (contd. 


Jean Mercure in an ingenious multiple-setting | 


by Francois Ganeau, and adapted by Roger- 
Ferdinand; and William Faulkner’s Requiem 
for a Nun, produced and adapted by Albert 
Camus, with décor by the painter Léonor 
Fini. The last, quite a different version from 
Erwin Piscator’s in Berlin, has accentuated 
the guilt-complex in Faulkner's psycho- 
logical thriller about a negro nurse who 
murders her mistress’s child to avert a 
family scandal, so that there is rather more 
of Dostoievsky than of Faulkner in it. All 
the players at the small Théatre des 
Mathurins give taut, slick performances that 
enhance the credibility of the situation. This 
play is soon to be seen in London, as are 
the other two. These, however, can only be 
produced behind locked doors outside the 
Lord Chamberlain's jurisdiction, treating, as 


they do, of subjects in which homosexuality | 


plays a small, in fact a very small, part. 
In the Williams (at the Antoine) a sex- 
crazy gang of Mississipi misfits display their 


passions and their temperaments, wrangling | 


over an expected inheritance, while Maggie 
the Cat, played by the shapely Jeanne 
Moreau, wins back her alcoholic husband's 
love by stealth. The Anderson (at the 
Théatre de Paris), set in an upper-class 
American boys’ school, repeats the story of 
man’s inhumanity to man, in terms of the 
persecution of a boy who will not conform, 
and is remarkable for the quietly moving 
performance of Ingrid Bergman, as the too 
sympathetic schoolmaster’s wife, playing in 
a strange language. 

I have left the French plays to the last. 
But Anouilh’s Pauvre Bitos (at the Mont- 
parnasse) is probably Paris’s most successful 
play today. Anouilh has employed Jean- 
Denis Malclés, a designer who often, as in 
this case, turns out a first-rate job. The play 
offended the critics for its abuse both of the 
democracy that came to the top during 
and after the Liberation and of its 
opponents, the provincial aristocracy, who 
have been lionising the author all these 
years. It is unkind to bite the hand that 
feeds you, but it also, apparently, keeps the 
box-office busy. Like Montherlant’s latest 
play at the Luxembourg—the second house 
of the Comédie Francaise — entitled 


Brocéliande, the inviolable divine right of | 


the ruling-class is violated in Pauvre Bitos, 

though the poor, downtrodden classes have 

nothing to thank either Anouilh or Monther- 

lant for. Bitos is angry, vicious, partial, and 

ridden with hatred and bitterness, and 

I sympathise with the French critic who 
(Continued overleaf) 








Members of the Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Society invite you to enjoy the 


FINEST GRILLED STEAKS 


in the world 


OPEN FROM NOON UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


FULLY LICENSED 


_ mount 
vill 


15 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE 
WHltehall 0744 


* Having just added a new dining- 
room we are inviting readers of 
“Theatre World” to become = ac- 
quainted with the finest steak. To 
make such an_ occasion — suitably 
convivial, a bottle of BEAUJOLAIS 
will be provided “on the house”’ for 
the table of each party of four new 
patrons. 











| Letter from Paris (Contd. 
Three | asked: how can the actors bring themselves 
sats - to play it? 

distinguished i At the Atelier there is Félicien Marceau’s 
| L’Oeuf, delightfully produced by André 
restaurants i ad Barsacq with a fascinating setting, using 
three revolving stages, by (it’s that man 
again) Jacques Noél, and a born clown 
(Jacques Duby) in the leading réle of a 
Ca d 70 a young scallywag who tells his life-history in 
a series of personal anecdotes in the form 
REGENT STREET of flashbacks. Marceau debunks middle- 
* class morality and is saved from a verdict 
GRILL ROOM of incurable cynicism by the sardonic wit 
World -famous meeting - place of the situations. The egg of the title is a 
for writers and artists with its cousin of Ibsen’s onion but its philosophical 
gilt-and-plush décor of the gay implications neither obscure nor weaken a 
nineties. Open on Sundays polished, sparkling and wholly Gallic 

BRASSERIE entertainment. 
. Brocéliande which Montherlant wrote for 
ie aoe oe eee the Comédie Frangaise in 1956, in violation 
midnight by Henry Zeisel of his decision in the previous year never 
BALCONY to write another play, also leaves a bitter 


(Continued on page 55) 





Lunches — in the evenings a 
cold buffet supper and a 
leisurely drink with music 





Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 


mi withered arm and mis-shapen leg and so 
elisa iatiaind they ought to be assumed by the actor who 
| respects Shakespeare. Surely: the part 


e should be played as the author intended; if 
lo spiedo ae ctor tree 








to superimpose fantastic 
| modern theories over the Shakespearean 

= la broche | conception he will head straight for disaster 
Piccadilly Circus and only succeed in giving a confused and 
ne confusing interpretation of the character. 


Shakespeare’s words, written to express 
For lunch dinner and supper the | villainy, do not lend themselves to the 
finest Italian food and wines | modern theory that Richard has been 
= ‘coeahuanaas | — and is really a jolly good 
Tole Woe: SSSS | Richard HI will be Mr. Helpmann’s 
| ninth Shakespeare rédle. Already he has 
© played Oberon in A Midsummer Night's 
Hungaria Dream, Gremio and Petruchio in two 
| different productions of The Taming of the 
restaurant | Shrew, Angelo in Measure for Measure, 
14-20 Lower Regent Street | Launce in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
LUNCHEON A LA CARTE | King John, Hamlet and Shylock. In Shake- 
Dinner supper and dancing in speare he has never played before more 
London’s gayest restaurant lively or stimulating audiences than those 
till 2 a.m.—Two bands composed entirely of L.C.C. schoolchildren. 
Tel: WHI 4222 They are the nearest approach to 
nD | Elizabethans one could hope to find in this 
: | day and age. When they recently filled the 
: + keeping the character | Old Vic to see a special performance of 
by which it is known to every od gprs A Prey y heckled 
A ° ylock throughout the Trial Scene and 
lover of good food and wine gave him a sound booing when he took his 
curtain call. They were in no two minds 
A Jortés enterprise as to whether he was a villain or a misunder- 

| Stood Jewish money-lender! 
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Theatre on Record 


HIS is a month of All Star Casts. 

First, there is the complete recording 
of Sheridan’s The School for Scandal 
(Columbia 33CX1387/9). This has Dame 
Edith Evans as Lady Sneerwell, Claire 
Bloom as Lady Teazle, Cecil Parker as Sir 
Peter, Alec Clunes as Charles Surface, 
Athene Seyler as Mrs. Candour, and Baliol 
Holloway, Harry Andrews, George Howe, 
and a number of others, filling up the 
corners. 

It is an excellent production, and there 
are so many good performances that it is 
difficult to pick out any particular ones for 
special praise—although it would be fairly 
easy to pick out one or two players of the 
smaller parts for blame. My main criticism 
is directed to the producer (who is anony- 
mous) for having, at times, spurred on his 
players to pick up so much pace that some 
of Sheridan’s rather complex phrasing 
sounds too glib to be convincing. 

The set of three records (one is single- 
sided) is attractively boxed, and a booklet 
is provided, containing a long article about 
Sheridan by Alan Dent, a dozen or so 
illustrations, and a very detailed synopsis of 
the play. In fact, here is a model of how 
a recorded play should be presented. 

The second All Star offering this month 
is a very unusual exhibit indeed. On 
Decca LK4164 are two dramatised 
adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doctor 
Watson Meets Sherlock Holmes and The 
Final Problem. “The adaptation,” says a 
note on the sleeve, “ concentrates . . . on the 
scenes of action.” It certainly does. The 
Sleuth of Baker Street is given the full Dick 
Barton treatment—knife-chords and _ the 
lot! 

Distinguished names are stuffed into this 
recording as thickly as the currants in a 
pre-war Dundee cake. Sir John Gielgud 
plays Sherlock Holmes, giving, in the first 
adventure, a Juvenile Lead performance of 
such breeziness that I was constantly 
expecting him to suggest to Dr. Watson a 
game of tennis. The Doctor is played by 
Sir Ralph Richardson, who narrates in a 
husky, intimate manner, and sounds extra- 
ordinarily like Jack Buchanan; and, in the 
second adventure, Orson Welles turns up as 
Moriarty, and is very sinister indeed, but 
in a gentlemanly manner. 

Obviously, no expense has been spared. 
When we hear Sherlock Holmes play his 
violin, we are really listening to Campoli, 
and what Campoli is playing is music 


by 
Roy 
Plomley 


Harry Andrews, 
who is in the 
all star cast of 
Columbia’s 
recording of 
“The School 
for Scandal,”’ 
is seen here 

as Othello at 
Stratford-upon- 
Avon on the 
occasion of his 
welcome return 
to this country 
last year. 


specially composed for the occasion by 
Sidney Torch (which he could well have 
done in the taxi on his way to the studio, 
because there are only a very few bars of 
it). The plays are directed by Val Gielgud 
and Martyn C. Webster, two of the B.B.C.’s 
top-ranking practitioners. 


(Continued on page 55) 








“ Oh Calamity !” 


Y 
ROBERTSON 
HARE 


has written his autobiography 


ones Sndibitabls, 


” 


The fascinating story of “ Bunny 
Hare’s 44 years in the theatre with 
many anecdotes to amuse, and inti- 
mate portraits of famous stage 
personalities. Illustrated 16/- 
Now available at Bookshops and Libraries 

















Theatre Bookshelf 


HE latest Theatre World Monograph 

(Rockliff, 15/- net) is Richard Findlater’s 
excellent study of Emlyn Williams, that 
enigmatic figure of the theatre scene, play- 
wright, actor and director, who, with twenty 
plays to his credit, has recently made a new 
reputation for himself with his one-man 
Dickens and Dylan Thomas programmes all 
over the world. Mr. Findlater most ably 
and with candid insight surveys this fascina- 
ting career and the true life story that lies 
behind it and goes so far as to describe 
Emlyn Williams as “the only working-class 
writer of any size in English dramatic 
literature since Ben Jonson.” Incidentally, 
the next Theatre World Monograph will be 
on Gladys Cooper, by A. V. Cookman. 


Harald Melvill is the author of another 
most useful and practical book for amateurs 
and others, Magic of Make-up (Roc4liff, 
15/- net). Lavishly illustrated with most 
useful diagrams on stage make-up, as well 
as portraits of famous stars in various réles, 
this book has the same down-to-earth 
practicality as his other books which have 
proved so popular. 


Having just celebrated his forty-fittn 


year on the stage it was most fitting that 
Robertson Hare’s autobiography Yours 
Indubitably (Robert Hale, 16/- net) should 
make its appearance at this time. Robertson 
Hare is unique among our comedians, an 
acknowledged master in his field, and 
though he claims to be a serious man, his 
story is full of amusing anecdotes. There is 
a foreword by Ben Travers and a number 
of interesting illustrations. Mr. Hare is 
now in The Bride and the Bachelor at the 
Duchess. 


Ninth Music Book, featuring John Gay 
and the Ballad Opera (Hinrichsen, 12/6 net) 
is an interesting book with a wealth of 
information compiled and edited by Max 
Hinrichsen, and with no less than one 
hundred and thirty illustrations. Geoffrey 
Handley- Taylor and Frank Granville 
Barker are the main contributors. A. P. 
Herbert writes a Prologue and there is an 
Appreciation by John Drinkwater. Hinrich- 
sen’s series of Music Books of which this is, 
of course, the ninth, is of inestimable value 
for professional musicians, students or 
lovers of music, providing unique permanent 
works of reference. There is evidence of a 
tremendous amount of research and care in 
compilation. 


DECCA LONG PLAYING RECORDS OF 


Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens 


VOL. | 
I, CHARLES DICKENS ( Introduction ) 


MOVING IN SOCIETY 
(Scenes from ‘Our mutual friend’ — 
1866) 

PAUL (Scenes from *‘Dombey and son’ 

1848) 
MR. BOB SAWYER 
GIVES A BACHELOR PARTY 

(An episode from ‘Pickwick Papers’ 

1837) 


Two 12-inch Decca full frequency range records LXT 5295-6 


THE DECCA 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD 





RECORD COMPANY 


LONDON SW9 


VOL. Il 
THE SIGNAL MAN 
(A ghost story from ‘Christmas 
stories "— 1866) 
MR. CHOPS 
(A story from ‘Christmas stories ’— 
1858) 
THE FANCY BALL 
(An episode from ‘A tale of two cities’ 
1859) 


DECCA 


RECOROS 


LIMITED 





Theatre of the Nations 


PARIS 
1957 


HAT began as the Paris Drama Festival 

at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt in 
1954, has grown into a_ State-supported 
International Theatre Festival, and _ the 
Sarah-Bernhardt, which belongs to the city 
of Paris, has been officially acclaimed by 
the French Government as the Theatre of 
the Nations. 


This year the Festival opens on 29th 
March with a Gala Performance, attended 
by the French President, to be given by the 
Belgrade Opera. For four months nine 
European countries, one American, and one 
Asiatic country are sending drama, opera, 
operette, ballet, and marionette companies 
to Paris. France herself will be represented 
by Jean-Louis Barrault’s production of 
Claudel’s Le Soulier de Satin, and by a 
French Operatic Company, 

* Titus Andronicus ’’ from England 

England’s contribution will consist of the 
Stratford production of Shakespeare’s Titus 
Andronicus, produced by Peter Brook, with 
Sir Laurence Oliver and Viven Leigh 
heading the company. 


Letter from Paris (contd. 

taste in the mouth, for the bourgeois hero, 
having tasted the pleasures of self-esteem 
that an erroneous belief in his royal descent 
has momentarily given him, blows his brains 
out when disillusionment comes. At the 
other house (the Salle Richelieu) Robert 
Hirsch, responsible both for the décor and 
for one of the funniest performances on the 
Paris stage, in the name-part of Moliére’s 
Les Fourberies de Scapin, is rapidly becom- 
ing France’s finest younger actor. Others, 
like Jacques Duby, may be as droll, but 
none has his india-rubber plasticity. 

Pol Quentin, who adapted Platonov, has 
had an original play, A Frenchman in 
Moscow, produced at the Renaissance, based 
on a true episode in the Napoleonic Wars. 
A chance encounter, a sentimental indiscre- 
tion, a possessive woman, and a final act of 
heroism, prove that the French can be 
impeccable elocutionists, and M. Quentin 
can make the best of the two worlds of 
Rostand and Claudel, even adding a literary 
flair of his own. In the name-part the film- 


On the opposite side of the Place du 
Chatelet, where the Theatre of the Nations 
is, stands the Chatelet Theatre, also owned 
by the city of Paris. At the time of writing 
negotiations are taking place for the simul- 
taneous use of this theatre for large-scale 
productions, such as Italian Opera and the 
Royal Ballet from London. 

O'Neill Play 

The United States are sending O’Neill’s 
posthumous Long Day’s Journey Into Night 
(with Fredric March and Florence Eldridge) 
and the José Lemon Ballet. There will be 
another Brecht season this year, with the 
Berliner Ensemble presenting two new plays 
(Galileo Galilei and Fear and Misery in the 
Third Reich) among others. Further German 
contributions to the Festival will be: the 
Bochum Schauspielhaus (including The Three- 
penny Opera), the Berlin Comic Opera, the 
Wuppertal Ballet, and probably the Viennese 
Volksoper. Italy and Greece are presenting 
Greek tragedy from Aeschylus to Euripides, 
Poland the Silesian Ballet, Rumania a 
marionette troupe, and India the Little 
Ballet Company of Bombay. 

Full details of the final programmes can 
be obtained from the offices of the Friends 
of the Theatre of the Nations, which have 
been opened in over thirty countries so far, 
or from the Théatre des Nations, in Paris. 

OssIA TRILLING. 


idol Jean-Claude Pascal plays his first stage 
role a little stiffly. The Kremlin set and the 
ladies’ dresses, both by Francois Ganeau, 


are a joy. The preponderance of imported 
over native plays in this report is only half 
the truth. The “ Société des Auteurs,” with 
the apparent force of a state institution, 
ensures the French quota system and has 
already forced one avant-garde theatre to 
close its doors for a quota breach. This is 
hardly fair to either foreign authors or 
progressive managers. 





Theatre on Record (contd.) 

The name of Harry Alan Towers, as 
producer, suggests that American radio 
stations may be the main market for these 
recordings, so let us offer nothing but 
encouragement to an enterprise designed 
to bring in dollars . . . and when they have 
been brought in, let us not spend them on 
importing American radio and _ television 
material, because the Sherlock Holmes disc 
demonstrates once again that American-style 
material can be produced efficiently here, 








Join Now ! 


The Hovenden Theatre Club 
Garrick Yard 
St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
Covent Garden 0660 
The club that specialises in rare classics and 
first showing of new plays - plays that cannot 
be seen anywhere else, old or new. The only 
Club where members may take part in free 
discussion - and see rehearsals while having a 
drink at the bar. Members 7/6 only 
Licensed small bar open daily 
5.30 - 11 p.m. Sundays until 10 p.m. 
Details of performances advertised in “What's 


Managers and Agents cordially invited to 
performances. 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 


THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No 7 


OBTAINABLE FROM BOOKSELLERS 





OR FROM THEATRE WORLD OFFICES | 


21/- 


NET 


ROCKLIIFF 





OR SALE. Copics of Theatre World (1933-1940) 


with few exceptions. Excellent condition. What 


offers? Box 556. 
OR SALE. Theatre World 1953-1956 complete. 
Also odd copies. Offers to Arthur, 78 Penshurst 
Gardens, Edgware, Middicsex. 
OR SALE. Theatre World 1942 April-December; 
1943-1947 (December 1947 missing); 1948 January 
and February. What offers? Whittle, 6 Victoria Road, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 
LAYBILLS. Private collector would like to buy 
moderately priced interesting items. Box 555. 
CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed. ** Mowbray,” 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. Bis. 2545. Bar. 7665. 
EENAGE DRAMA SCHOOLS. Leatherhead Reper- 
tory Theatre, and Studio Theatre, Central London. 
Easter and Summer 7. 8 or 10 days. £4 4s. Od. to 
£7 7s. Od. Hostel accommodation available. Sylla- 
buses from Mrs. O. Sansom. 6 The Keir. Westside, 
Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 
‘TREATRICAL EMPLOYERS REGISTRATION ACT 
1925. Notice is hereby given that LEW BARCLAY 
ESQ., residing at 59 EFFINGHAM ROAD, BRISTOL, 
6, and carrying on business under the name of THE 
LEW BARCLAY ORGANISATION LIMITED, 39 
RODNEY ROAD, CHELTENHAM, intends to apply 
to the GLOUCESTER COUNTY COUNCIL for 
registration under the above Act. 








Amateur Stage 


The Kensington Drama Club will present 
Dear Brutus by J. M. Barrie at the Chantic- 
leer Theatre, Clareville Street, Gloucester 
Road, S.W.7, on the 13th, 14th, 15th and 
16th February at 7.30 p.m. The play will 
be produced by Richard Bishop and tickets 
may be obtained from Mrs. Hepworth, 57 
Pelham Street, S.W.7. 

During February The Mountview Theatre 
Club will present two plays; Playbill by 
Terence Rattigan, from 11th to 16th and 
Agatha Christie's The Hollow from 25th 
February to 2nd March. 

Janet Whitehouse is to produce Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler at the Bradford Civic Play- 
house. The play will be given from 25th 
February to 2nd March. 

The Southsea Shakespeare Actors are 
presenting Pericles, Prince of Tyre at St. 
Peter’s Hall, Somers Road, from 6th to 9th 
February. 

Arthur Miller's The Crucible is to be 
given by The People’s Theatre, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, from the 9th to 16th February. 

Lensbury Britannic Players, the dramatic 
society for the “Shell” Group of Oil 
Companies and the British Petroleum Co. 
Ltd., will present the enchanting British 
musical play Dear Miss Phoebe at King 
George’s Hall, Adeline Place, W.C.1, on 
7th, 8th and 9th February at 7.15 p.m. 
Tickets 2s. 6d. to 6s. can be obtained from 
Miss E. van Dijk, Avenue 4321. 

Eltham Little Theatre. On Ist and 2nd 
March, the Kerwin Players will be present- 
ing their second comedy in a row—breaking 
with their established custom. The play 
chosen is the The Man Who Came to Dinner 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. Jim 
March will produce. 

She Stoops to Conquer by Oliver Gold- 
smith will be presented by the P.A.D.S. 
(Polytechnic—Regent Street—Acting and 
Dramatic Society) at the Portland Hall, 
Polytechnic Extension, Little Titchfield 
Street, W.1, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, 20th, 21st and 22nd February 1957 
at 7 p.m. é 

The next production of The Arts Theatre 
(Portsmouth and Southsea), will take place 
at St. Peter’s Hall, Somers Road, Southsea. 
on Wednesday 30th January to Saturday 2nd 
February at 7.30 p.m, 

The play is The Deep Blue Sea by 
Terence Rattigan. Tickets are bookable 
at the Central Library, Guildhall Square, 
Portsmouth. Price 3s. 6d. reserved, 2s. 6d. 
unreserved. 








Reviews of ali New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wat’ a. 
@ 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1957 are 
now being arranged. 
For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 











STAR PERFORMER 
CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream leaves the skin refreshingly clean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way. 


cxowes OREMINE 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/11d. 
post free), or in handy 

travelling 2/9d. 
*Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cran- 
bourn Street, London. 
<= W.C.2, and all chemists 

4 and stores. 
= Trade enquiries W. B. 
‘} Cartwright Ltd., Raw- 

~ don, Leeds. 


(5/6d. 
tubes for 


= 
/CREMING, \ 
\ 





Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal: 














Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 





PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRIL 20—OCT 5) 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 
Stage Premiere of THE MAYERLING AFFAIR 
(R. F. Delderfield) 

THE LAST TRUMP WHERE STARS WALK 
(James Bridie) (Micheal MacLiammoir) 
MR. KETTLE AND 
ROOKERY NOOK MRS. MOON 
(Ben Mg ns (J. B. Priestley) 
50th Anniversary Production of 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE —- WORLD 
(John M. Syng 
Plays directed by JORDAN. LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 
Concerts - Art Exhibitions - Restaurant 
Send 6d. in stamps for complete brochure 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 








EVANS PLAYS 


THE ART OF LIVING 
2m. 2f. 6s. Owen Holder 


LUCKY STRIKE 
8m. 3f. 6s. Michael Brett 


ALL FOR MARY 
4m. 2f. 5s. Brooke & Bannerman 
(Restricted release only) 
Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WCl 














The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 
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HARALD MELVILL’S 


MAGIC 
OF MAKE-UP 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
MODERN METHODS 


MAGIC OF MAKE-UP is primarily intended for amateurs and 
schools, but will appeal to anyone interested in the art of make- 
up. The book outlines in detail the ordinary “ straight” 
(juvenile) make-up, and also “ character ” (including middle and 
old age) and “ nationality’ make-ups, and describes both the 
Leichner Grease-paint and the Max Factor Pan Cake methods, 
showing the comparative advantages of each technique, with 
special stress on their appeal and usefulness for amateurs. Also 
included in the book is full information on the use of crépe 
hair, nose paste and wigs, together with a comparative list of 
make-up materials by Max Factor and Leichner. The book is 
fully illustrated with photographs as well as many diagrams. 


99 


23 illustrations and numerous diagrams. 


15s. net. 


ROCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE - LONDON 




















